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THE BOSTON ART CLUB ANNIVERSARY 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, A. M. 


IFTY years ago the Boston Art Club was born. This event was com- 

memorated by literary and historical exercises October 1 of this year 

and, November 4 to 28, by a special exhibition of works by members. 

The history of the club, from its earliest days to the present time, is 
highly creditable to its members and the interests of art which it serves. How 
much that is praiseworthy which the Boston Art Club has accomplished and is 
continuing to do for the cause of art is too well known to require repetition here. Its 
unostentatious liberality and helpfulness to artists and students alike constitute 
one of the brightest pages in its history. It is, therefore, an artistic and educa- 
tional institution in the fullest sense of the term, whose influence extends through- 
out New England and beyond its confines. The works of art exhibited, season 
after season, have been not ‘only the means of giving pleasure to the art-loving 
public, but also sources of inspiration and instruction to all artists in photography. 
The semi-centennial exhibition, in honor of which the PHoto ERA takes pleasure 
in devoting a number of its pages, is particularly rich in examples helpful to the 
photographer. 

As to the relationship of photography to painting, very little can be said here 
that is new. Photography has already been recognized as a sister art, taking 
its place beside etching and engraving and erelong may rank next to painting. 
The achievements by true artists in portrait and landscape photography have 
won the universal admiration of painters and critics, and to-day the photographic 
salon creates almost as much interest among art-loving people as an exhibition 
of paintings or water-colors. It is a feature in the art world that has come to 
stay. To successfully emulate his brother artist, the photographer is obliged 
to understand and intelligently apply the principles of art,— composition, per- 
spective, light and shade, harmony and, to a certain degree, color. An attrac- 
tive model or a beautiful landscape appeals to him as quickly as to the painter, 
and presents to him possibilities of selection, arrangement and treatment. Not 
having the facilities for the elimination of objects, the photographer is frequently 
handicapped, but he generally manages to surmount the difficulty creditably. 
Even to the extent of idealizing his subject, be it portrait or landscape, the pho- 
tographer can more than hold his own. When tempted to emulate the style of 
the ultra-impressionist, he has sometimes disregarded the canons of good taste, 
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and it has been our duty to point out to him the errors of his ways. Color? Well, 
after all, the absence of color in a perfect photograph need be felt no more than 
in an etching. With the exception of Whistler there is, perhaps, no expert with 
the etching- needle who is so sensitive to the various gradations of light and shade 
and color tones, and photography already equals etching in its ability to render 
color values with truth and harmony. We feel at this juncture that some of the 
artists of the brush, who have done us the honor to follow us in our “‘heresies,”’ as 
expressed in this article, may not approve our views or our estimate of photography 
as one of the fine arts. If these gentlemen object on the ground that most products 
of photography, which are so much in evidence everywhere, viz. commercial 
photography, have little or no artistic merit, we reply that we are fully in accord 
with them, for the writer recognizes and the PHoto ERA stands for only the highest 
and noblest in photography as an art. 

This exhibition, which ranks among the best ever held at the club, is extremely 
interesting, every contributor evidently feeling that so important an occasion as 
this merited his best efforts. In nearly every case the work shown here fully sus- 
tains the high reputation enjoyed by the artist, and one notes with pride and satis- 
faction that Boston still claims a very large share of America’s creative genius. 
For the benefit of our readers, who are largely practical photographers, we shall _ 
make reference to only a few of such pictures as shall afford profitable study 
and emulation. 

One of the strongest and most pleasing portrait painters in the country is Frank 
H. Tompkins, represented by three pictures. His portrait of J. Frank Currier, 
an American artist identified with the Munich school, is said to be remarkably 
truthful and characteristic. It makes a strong impression by reason of the easy 
and harmonious arrangement of the figure; the balance is natural and perfect 
and the treatment solid and broad. The student of composition easily notes the 
pyramidal form and how quickly the balance would be disturbed were the position 
of the left hand to be changed or the left arm of the chair to be obliterated or unduly 
subordinated. In “At the Window” the same artist presents an original and graceful 
pose, the averted face of the young woman producing an air of mystery and sugges- 
tiveness which is fascinating. In his picture portraying maternal felicity Mr. Tomp- 
kins favors us with another phase of his art, but, though charming in subject and 
skilful in treatment, it must yield in favor of the artist’s “Mother and Child,” 
owned by the Boston Art Club, and generally considered a work of remarkable 
power and beauty. Walter F. Lansil, who ranks among the greatest living inter- 
preters of Venetian scenes, has never been seen to better advantage than here. 
“Return at Sunset” holds the visitor captive by its wonderful beauty, harmony 
and truth of color, atmospheric perspective, and general pictorial effect. While 
it is true that the peculiar beauties of the ‘Queen of the Adriatic” often tempt 
the colorist to exhaust the brilliant hues of his palette, it is refreshing to find an 
artist like Mr. Lansil who, while using his colors with all possible enthusiasm, is 
rationally conservative. The effects that he paints are treats to the eye — nature 
reveling in color — and always within the realm of truth both in color and form. 
“On the Giudecca,” another example of Mr. Lansil’s genius, will also repay 
serious study. Daniel J. Strain, whose portraits of men eminent in judicial and 
Masonic circles have won for him a high artistic reputation, contributes one of his 
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most successful works—a portrait of Hon. James Bailey Richardson. “A 
Lowery Morning” shows Charles F. Pierce in his happiest vein. One soon 
discovers why he is frequently spoken of as the “Van Marcke of America” and 
is convinced that he merits this enviable distinction. Cows are such a useful 
feature in composing a landscape that the photographer may well study Mr. Pierce’s 
manner of disposing them. J. A.S. Monks, who yields the palm to none in paint- 
ing sheep, contributes “Cape Ann, Late Afternoon,” ‘Ewe’s Head” and “Oc- 
tober.” The first of these will appeal specially to those of our friends who make 
sheep a specialty. Charles Copeland, one of the most versatile artists in this coun- 

, has been more adequately represented in previous exhibitions. His portrait 
of Alfred Ordway, one of the founders of the Boston Art Club, is said to be a char- 
acteristic likeness. It is extremely well done and is of special interest at this time. 
Mr. Copeland’s success in marine and landscape is widely known and is exem- 
plified in “White Head, Monhegan” and “A Quiet Pool.” The clever and 
admirably executed illustrations of Wm. J. Long’s ‘‘Wood Folk” series are by the 
same artist. One of the strongest pictures exhibited is ‘November Twilight” 
by John J. Enneking. This genial artist has given us here one of his very best 
efforts — large and dignified in conception, sumptuous in color and full of deep 
feeling. The dark, rich autumnal coloring contrasts effectively with the glow 
of the setting sun, yet the ensemble is one of complete harmony. It is the 
true Enneking and in his noblest mood. Jean Paul Selinger, widely known in 
portraiture and genre, contributes “ Dorothea,’’ — a most charming portrait of a 
child, naturally and easily posed, and done in the artist’s happiest manner. 

We naturally should like to thus go through the entire exhibit, noting the 
salient points of each important picture, but lack of space compels us to content 
ourselves with the mere mention of the other notable works. ‘‘ The Land of Sand,” 
H. H. Gallison; ‘Sketch for Decoration,’» Tommaso Juglaris; “In the Bay,” 
Marshall Johnson; “Mt. Washington, Morning of September 27, 1904” (depicting 
the unusual sight of several feet of snow on the mountain, with green foliage vis- 
ible below), Darius Cobb; “The Indian’s Home,” Joseph Jefferson, the well- 
known actor and only honorary member of the Boston Art Club; ‘‘Cape Ann Coast” 
(in oil), Walter L. Dean; “‘After the Storm” (marine), William J. Bixbee; ‘‘Twi- 
light,’ “Sunset,” and Linden Allee,” J. Frank Currier; ‘‘ Houghton Mill,” “‘Nod- 
ding” and “A Small Canal, Venice,” Sears Gallagher; ‘Brook Trout” and 
“Salmon,” Walter M. Brackett; ‘Plowing in France” and “Unloading the 
Boats,” F. H. Richardson. There are also portraits by H. R. Burdick, Scott 
Clifton Carbee, Charles H. Turner, W. A. J. Claus, Wm. B. Closson; landscapes 
by Walter C. Cady, William P. Burpee, Charles A. Walker, William J. Kaula, 
Henry P. Spaulding; marines by H. A. Hallett, W. F. Halsall, and Francis Draper; 
genre by Ernest L. Major and Charles J. Page; animals by Sid L. Brackett; 
bass-relief portraits by Samuel J. Kitson and miniatures by Leo Mielziner. 
“Moonlight” by Alfred Ordway, who was prominently identified with the early 
days of the Boston Art Club and whose excellent portrait by Copeland is 
reproduced in these pages, attracted much attention. Several of the pictures 
shown are by no means equal to the artists’ well-known abilities; as, for instance, 
“Blowing Bubbles” by J. H. Hatfield, which is outclassed by this artist’s greatly 
admired ‘‘ Mother Goose Stories,” owned ry the Boston Art Club. 
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THE PHOTO ERA PARTY ABROAD 
SICILY AND GREECE 


FRANK ROY FRAPRIE 


THINK that no one of the PHoto Era party was without regrets on leaving 
Rome, although we were eager to see the wonders which still lay in store 
for us on the Greek trip. We had made good use of our time and had devel- 
oped all our films and packed them in negative books, thereby much dimin- 

ishing the weight and bulk of our baggage. We had laid in a good stock of films, 
not expecting to be able to purchase advantageously at places farther East. Of 
the 3A size we purchased every film to be had in Rome, and had more ordered 
for us. We bought developing powders and fixing powders by the dozen pack- 
ages, and endeavored as far as possible to get everything which we should need 
for the rest of the trip. We found later that we had been wise, for the duty on 
films in Greece is extremely high, and they cost just twice the American price, 
while in Italy they are only about twenty per cent higher than at home. The 
developing machine and powders for it we found to be absolutely unknown in 
Athens. At Constantinople and Smyrna we found a limited quantity of films at 
fairly low prices. 

To return to our journey. We left Rome in the afternoon of September 5, 
by train, and in a couple of hours reached Anzio, one of the few seaports in the 
Tiber delta which still retains a harbor. Here a clamoring crowd of boatmen 
was ready to take us off to our steamer, the “ Pelops,” and we had our first experi- 
ence of transshipment in small boats, — something which we went through later 
sometimes as often as half a dozen times a day. Quays are scarce in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and our steamer had to anchor in deep water. 

Arrived on board, we stowed away our baggage in the rooms allotted us 
between decks for dressing rooms, and made up our beds in the steel berths which 
had been set up on deck for us. The “Pelops” was a large steamer, and the deck 
gave ample room for berths for the hundred people in the party, and for a large 
dining room besides. The men had the forward deck, and the ladies were aft, 
and all were well protected by awnings and curtains. The upper berths let down 
by day, and thus converted each section into a pair of extremely comfortable 
seats, ranged along the sides of the deck, and furnishing admirable viewpoints 
when the side curtains were raised. The arrangement was most pleasant, 
and we slept under perfect conditions during the whole trip. The nights were 
never chilly, and even an awning was unnecessary, many of the men choosing 
to sleep on cots placed outside of its protection. 

We went to sleep early the first night, lights having been ordered out at nine, 
and awoke the next morning to see the sun rising over Mount Vesuvius and the 
Bay of Naples. It so chanced that when the sun appeared, it was exactly over 
the crater, so that the smoking mountain presented a most weird sight. This 
sunrise, like so many others that we saw, was a most gorgeous spectacle. By the 
time we had eaten breakfast, we were at anchor off Torre Annunziata. Taking 


‘boats to the shore, we climbed into the carriages which were ready for us, and 


were whirled up the dusty road to Pompeii. When we arrived at the gates, we found 

that new rules were in force. The admission fee had been raised to a very high 

figure, and the use of cameras a the ruins was prohibited, although it had 
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been allowed for years and everything had been photographed hundreds of times. 
The guards at the gates were considerate enough to inform our party that we 
must conceal our cameras if we wished to take them in, and nine of us acted on 
the suggestion, while fifteen cameras were held up. Once inside we had little 
difficulty in taking all the pictures we wanted, changing films, etc., without any 
interference by the guards. One of the party was unfortunate enough to be seen 
in the act of snapping a picture by one of the urchins who sell drinking water in 
the ruins, and the youngster followed him about all the morning, and made a dash 
for every guard he saw. Our poor friend was obliged to pursue and capture him 
each time, and quiet his conscientious desire to prevent the breaking of the rules 
by the gift of a small coin, so that the boy made a good morning’s pay out of his 
sharp eyesight. 

Vesuvius was working at the time of our visit, although not in the state of vigor- 
ous eruption which has since prevailed, and formed a good background for our 
Pompeian pictures, being as omnipresent as the Matterhorn is at Zermatt. Time 
did not allow us to make the ascent, and so we ate our lunch while the steamer 
carried us over to Capri. Here we hove to just outside the Blue Grotto, and the 
boats of the town came out of the harbor and made for us in a long black string 
like a flock of crows. One by one they came to the stairs, received their load, 
and disappeared into the Grotto, to come forth after a little and take a new couple, 
for only two people can enter in a boat. The interior has been too often described 
to enlarge upon; suffice it to say that it is one of the few things which surpass all 
descriptions and expectations. 

Our party now landed at Capri, while the steamer returned to Naples. We 
spent the afternoon exploring the glorious island, with its wonderful views, its 
picturesque towns of Capri and Anacapri, and the ruins of the Villa of Tiberius 
on their high pinnacle. When the steamer returned, we embarked in the dark- 
ness and were soon on our way south. In the morning we were steaming along 
the Sicilian coast, and in the afternoon landed and took carriages to Taormina. 
There we saw the Greek theater, and sitting at the top of the ruins enjoyed the 
first of the magnificent series of sunsets which it was our good fortune to see in 
southern waters. No words can describe the glory of the sunsets, nor can they 
be comprehended by dwellers in northern latitudes, where clouds alone make 
the sun’s disappearance glorious. The beauty of a Grecian sunset lies in the 
afterglow, and is much more complete with a cloudless sky. For half or three 
quarters of an hour after the sun has gone out of sight, the colors of the sky are 
continually changing, and often its whole surface is suffused with all the colors of 
the spectrum. These colors disappear only gradually, and cast the most charm- 
ing lights and reflections on the mountains and bodies of water of which a Grecian 
landscape usually consists. 

We stayed late at Taormina, and those of us who chose to walk back and 
descend the stony bridle-path in the pitch black night had an experience which 
will not soon be forgotten. The path resembled nothing so much as the bed of 
a mountain torrent, and pitched over abrupt edges or wound along the edge of 
precipitous slopes in a way that even in daylight would have been awkward for a 
stranger. We were all thankful when we came out in the little town at the 
bottom and found our boats waiting on the gravel beach. 
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The next morning found us at Syracuse, where our first pilgrimage was to the 
Fountain of Arethusa, into which the nymph of that name was turned by Diana 
to protect her from the pursuit of the river god Alpheus. The beautiful semi- 
circular basin is adorned with papyrus. Then taking carriages we drove to Fort 
Euryelus, the outermost point of the ancient walls, far outside the modern city. 
From this vantage point we were able to survey the whole scene of campaign of 
the Athenians in the disastrous siege of 413 B.C., which broke the power of Athens. 
In the afternoon we visited the catacombs, larger than those of Rome, the quarries 
where the Athenian captives lived out their weary lives, and finally the great Greek 
theater, from the height of which we enjoyed another glorious sunset. 

Our steamer now left the shores of Italy, and the next day was spent in cross- 
ing the Adriatic. Our first Greek port was Catacolon, whence we went by train 
to Olympia, whose ruins have been excavated by German archeologists. We 
were allowed full freedom to photograph, both in the museum and in the ruins, 
and availed ourselves of the opportunity to photograph the famous Hermes, 
which, owing to the inaccessibility of Olympia, less than fifteen hundred people 
have seen in modern times. Here we made our first acquaintance with Greek 
grapes, the different varieties of which were one of the joys of life while we were 
in Greece. It was the time of the currant harvest, and we traveled through miles 
of vineyards and drying floors, where the delicious little seedless berries were being 
transformed into the currants of commerce under the hot rays of the sun. 

After stopping a few minutes in Pyrgos, we returned to our ship for the night, 
and the next morning anchored off Itea. Here we found waiting for us a few 
carriages and a multitude of ponies and donkeys. Almost everybody chose the 
latter, and soon our cavalcade was winding through the olive groves and vineyards 
and then up the heights of Parnassus, with a view which ever widened and grew 
more beautiful. Finally the defile closed behind us and we alighted and quenched 
our thirst at the Castalian spring and lunched under the plane-trees by the road- 
side. After lunch a piper appeared and the peasants started a country dance 
in the road. One of our party ordered a great flask of native wine for the dancers 
from the wayside inn, and was forced to drink brotherhood in the resinous drink 
with a native gentleman attired in forty yards of white skirts, and finally to join 
in and lead the dance. His exploit was naturally greeted with great applause, 
and cameras were freely brought into requisition. After this little diversion we 
visited the sanctuary and the fine museum, where we not allowed to photograph, 
as the results of the French excavations are not completely published. Never- 
theless the photographic results of the day were very satisfactory and the day was 
one we shall all long remember. 

Passing by night through the Corinthian Canal, we landed the next morning 
and took train for Mycenz, where we thoroughly explored the massive fortifica- 
tions and took lunch in the shade of the Lion Gate. Then paying a visit to the 
wonderful beehive tomb or treasure-house, we went back to Tiryns, another 
Homeric palace and fortress and a spot of great natural beauty, where we got 
many pictures. 

The next morning found us opposite the battle-field of Marathon, which we 
viewed at short range, but where time did not permit us to land. South again 
we went, past the silver mines of es which still yield silver as they did in 
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Athens’ palmy days; past Cape Sunium, crowned by the temple of Neptune, often 
called the most beautiful spot in Greece; and then on to A‘gina, where we cast 
anchor on the south side. Landing, we had only a short climb to the temple, 
which ordinary travelers reach only after a terrible ride of four hours. In this 
spot of most glorious scenic beauty we lingered long, and it was with regret that 
we finally turned down the hill, even though we had long before exhausted our 
films. A short run across the bay of Salamis brought us to the Pirzeus, whence 
we soon arrived at our comfortable hotels in Athens. 


(To be continued) 


INDOOR WORK FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


R. G. FRANCIS 


HE old convention, which is repeated every year in the photographic 
magazines, is that the photographer puts aside his camera when the 
leaves begin to fall, and does not resume his activities until warm 
weather tempts him forth again in the spring. Undoubtedly there 
are numerous owners of cameras, especially those who possess cheap instruments 
which they use to take pictures of vacation scenes, who are unable or unwilling 
to give the time and courage required for winter work. The walls of our exhibi- 
tions and the pages of our magazines show, however, that outdoor work in winter 
is at present by no means neglected, and the results of this work are well worth 
the pains. There is no doubt, nevertheless, that the pursuit of snow pictures is 
a task requiring much energy, and the less enthusiastic amateur is usually content 
to confine his winter labor to working up the results of the summer campaign. 
*=, I propose in this article, which is intended for the beginner rather than for 
the expert, to give directions for some of the simple things which are not 
always simple for the beginner. In the first place I will speak of printing. When 
the tyro commences to print from his own negatives, he naturally turns to a print- 
ing-out paper. This is inevitable. The simplicity of working, the visibility of 
the image, the sharpness of the result, all appeal to him. He vigorously makes 
prints from his negatives, tones them in a combined bath, soaks them in water 
for a while, and gives them to his friends. They are pleased with the results, 
and'so is he — for a time. At the end of a few months he finds that his prints 
have faded, and is told that it is the fault of the paper, on which permanent prints 
cannot be made. Possibly not. Yet prints can be made on printing-out papers, 
which, if not absolutely permanent, will last a number of years, even under poor 
conditions of exposure to light. The fault has been with the maker and not with 
the paper. If he had toned with a gold solution, fixed in plain hypo, and thor- 
oughly washed his prints, they would probably have lasted as long as he cared 
for them. 
He gets disgusted with the process, however, and asks some friend or dealer 
what he shall use, and is told to use a gaslight developing paper. The advice is 
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sound, and the examples shown him are good, so he invests in a package of paper 
and a tube of M. Q. and goes home to make some beautiful black and white prints. 
He gets into trouble immediately, for I never knew a beginner to make good prints 
from his first package of paper. The thing is very easy when you know how, 
but the difficulties of explaining in any way except by demonstration before the 
gas jet are very great. The beginner cannot appreciate the necessity for abso- 
lute, chemical cleanliness which exists. He has developed plates, put his fingers 
in the hypo, and back into the developer, and it has had no effect on the nega- 
tive, as far as he could see. When he makes his Velox prints, he finds mysterious 
stains and streaks and blotches on them. His expert friend says that they are 
hypo stains. The beginner protests that he washed his hands carefully each 
time he put them in the hypo. He forgets that once or twice he wiped them on 
the towel without washing them. ‘That was sufficient. A very minute trace of 
hypo on the fingers is enough to cause the mischief. It is absolutely essential 
for the successful working of gaslight papers that the maker shall not touch the 
hypo with his fingers from the time he begins to print until the last picture is fixed. 
It is necessary to push the prints under the surface of the hypo, and for this purpose 
a smooth stick or glass rod should be used. This should be long enough so that 
the end which is held will not become wet with hypo. In this way it is possible 
to keep the fingers absolutely clean and avoid the most prolific cause of stains. 

The next most important thing to do is to wash the print free from developer 
before putting it in the hypo. If the print is allowed to remain in a large quan- 
tity of clean water for two or three minutes after developing and before fixing, 
there is no excess of developer to discolor the hypo or the print. Of course, to 
obtain this result it is necessary to properly expose the picture. If it is overex- 
posed, it will be necessary to hurry it from the developer into the hypo, and give 
it only a hasty rinse. If then it is not properly immersed at once in the fixing 
bath, the developer will be oxidized rapidly in the thin film of liquid caught be- 
tween the print and the air, and the result will be a patch of brown decomposition 
products which will ruin the print. Even if the individual prints are not stained, 
the result of introducing developer into the hypo with each of them is to discolor 
it to an extent which may finally cause deterioration of the purity of the whites 
of the paper. 

In order to insure the permanency of the prints, it is necessary to fix them 
well and wash them well. The fixing should last at least ten minutes, the prints 
being kept well separated during this time. The washing should last at least 
half an hour in running water, with current enough to keep the prints moving 
and well separated. If this is not practicable, the prints may be washed by pass- 
ing through twelve changes of water, leaving in each about five minutes. The 
process may be shortened by piling up the prints and squeezing out the water 
each time they are changed from one wash water to the next. In this way the 
water is removed as completely as possible each time, and diffusion can take 
place more rapidly in the next water. 

It sometimes occurs, especially in cold weather, that when the prints are taken 
from the hypo and placed in the wash water, blisters form, spoiling the resuit. 
One cause for these is a considerable difference in temperature between the hypo 
and the water. This may be remedied 2 keeping the hypo at the temperature 
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of the wash water. Another possible cause is the use of too strong hypo. The 
easiest way to remedy this is to use hypo of a strength of not more than one to 
four. If a batch of prints shows these blisters, it may be put back in the hypo, 
when the blisters will probably disappear. If then a batch of hypo of half the 
strength of that used to fix the prints is prepared, and they are first changed to 
this and after a few minutes transferred to the water, they may be saved. 
The diffusion of the strong hypo solution does not take place so rapidly when 
this is done, and the blisters will not form. 

A mistake which is often made by users of gaslight papers is employing too 
contrasty brands of paper. The soft-working kinds are preferable for almost 
all negatives, and give much more harmonious prints. ‘The so-called carbon 
brands, which give prints of great contrast, are not suitable for general use. 
Their special utility is the making of passable prints from negatives which are 
too thin to be printed on the special papers. 

It often happens that the negatives which are employed for printing on these 
papers are far too dense in-certain portions to yield good prints. . For instance, 
it is very often the case that a full exposure has been made on a landscape with 
a cloud-covered sky, and that when the development is complete, the clouds have 
been buried. No possibility exists of properly printing the clouds and the land- 
scape at the same time by straight methods. Gaslight papers are especially adapted 
for dodging, however. By masking the foreground the clouds may be printed 
out, and then enough exposure given to the whole negative to print the land- 
scape. The usual method is to take a piece of cardboard cut roughly to the shape 
of the sky line. This is placed on the front of the printing frame and the expo- 
sure made to bring out the clouds, moving the frame continually in front of the 
source of light, so that no sharp line of demarcation appears. The space between 
the card and the negative assists in this vignetting. The card is now removed, 
and the exposure for the landscape given. If the handling of the card is skilfully 
done, the result will be very much better than a straight print from the negative. 
Very often it is not necessary to use the card. If the negative is inclined away 
from the light, and the dense portion brought very close to it, this part will receive 
a proportionately much greater exposure, and some very difficult negatives may 
be made to give perfectly satisfactory prints. 

In the usual way of drying prints, they roll up and remain obstinately curled 
when dry. It is not possible to dry them face down, for they stick to the support 
and are spoiled, but if they are turned over when about half dry, the curling will 
be minimized. The dry prints may be flattened perfectly by drawing them under 
the edge of a somewhat blunt ruler two or three times in different directions. Many 
more hints and wrinkles in connection with the handling of these papers might 
be given, but the limit of my space has been reached, and they must be post- 
poned until another occasion. 
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AMERICAN WORK AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


HE impression which one gets at the twelfth annual Salon is on the 

whole ‘exceedingly good. The quality of the pictures is remarkably 

high and the percentage of poor ones very small. The works by the 

English photographers are almost without exception brilliant in at- 
mosphere and pleasing in subject. ‘They do not seem to have been infected with 
the gloominess of the American school, and still adhere to the view that an inter- 
esting subject is necessary to a work of art. The most striking contribution in 
the English section is undoubtedly that of Alexander Keighley. His triptych, 
“The Olive Branch,” is a beautiful landscape with a figure on horseback in pre- 
cisely the right spot. The division of the picture into three panels seems unneces- 
sary, and the print exhibited at Dresden without this division is rather better than 
the London copy. The other landscapes by the same worker are only inferior 
to this, while “Corpus Christi,” a picture of a religious procession descending a 
staircase, is both a happy snap-shot and a perfect decorative composition. I 
will pass over the rest of the English works as not especially interesting to American 
readers, and consider the American photographs a little more fully. 

As all the world knows, the American pictures were judged by the members 
of the Linked Ring on this side of the ocean, — that is, practically, by the fellows 
of the Photo-Secession. ‘Their moderation is shown by the fact that the six most 
prominent of them have confined their representation to 48 pictures, more than 
half of the American exhibit, and about a quarter of the whole Salon, which com- 
prises 223 pictures from 97 exhibitors. ‘There are 90 American pictures from 
30 exhibitors. It would appear that they are now treating London in the same 
fashion as was the lot of Chicago and Philadelphia. What the result will be, 
remains to be seen. Rumors are afloat that an international artistic photographic 
trust is to be formed on American lines and under American management, to hold 
an annual roving international Salon, to which those who are good will be allowed 
to send pictures, and whose flaque will be equivalent to a ticket to the photo- 
graphic heaven and galaxy of fame. 

To return to our pictures: C. Yarnall Abbott sends five prints, an assorted 
mixture, of which the ‘‘ Portrait of Miss D.” and ‘The Cocktail” are the best. 
Charles E. Barr has produced a monstrosity with the sky the darkest part. Cur- 
tis Bell has a very good night scene. Mrs. Bennett has abandoned her good 
figure work to produce a landscape which is rather too atmospheric to be true. 
Alice Boughton’s “‘ Water Sprites” is not convincing. John G. Bullock produces 
a fair ‘‘Landscape,” and “The Beach,” which is mainly a picture of telegraph 
poles in the wrong place. Coburn shows seven pictures, and has spoiled those 
that were good by overprinting until all shadow detail is mud and all light is gloom. 
It is a pity to ruin such a picture as ‘“‘The Bridge” by such barbarous treatment. 
We hope that this promising youth will gradually recover under English influ- 
ences from his present morbid tendencies. Dr. Detlefsen has “‘The Flower” 
hung here and in the technical section at the Royal. Certainly an all-round print. 
J. M. Drivet has a snap-shot of New York harbor in a storm, where the general 
effect of the city is that of a pyramid. a feeling of the storm is well expressed, 
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however. W. B. Dyer’s “Navajo” is very strong. J. Mitchell Elliott sends 
a good snow picture, and Herbert G. French has two pictures which are more ec- 
centric than beautiful. In “The Koto Player” the figure is pleasingly posed. A. A. 
Gleason has a snow picture which shows very pleasing delicacy and good lines, 
and his ‘‘ Motherhood” is an excellent picture of mother and child. W. F. James’ 
‘“‘Huckster” is inexcusable in composition and not worth the trouble of printing. 

Mrs. Kasebier has discovered a new method of making pictures. It is to 
produce four tiny light patches in three tones on a large jet-black background, 
having due regard to placing them in appropriate and pleasing positions, and then 
to invent a title. One advantage of these pictures is that if the spots are well ar- 
ranged, the picture can be used in any position. “The Road to Rome” is one of 
these new masterpieces. Spot No. 1 appears to be the white shirt of a small boy 
whose legs are lost in the gloom; spot No. 2 is a spherical triangle projected on the 
paper plane and suggesting by its shape and position a road; and 3 and 4 by their 
upper outline appear to be light drifting through under trees. With this meager 
material the picture successfully represents the idea expressed by the title and 
is really an achievement in the way of technique. These two pictures represent 
all that is new in the exhibit, although some of the other pictures seemed good 
to us when we first saw them elsewhere. Two other large exhibits, eight each 
from White and Keiley, can be best regarded as the desperate efforts of overworked 
imagination to produce something original. Keiley may be valuable to the Photo- 
Secession as a literary advocate, but as an exhibitor of pictures he adds little to 
their reputation. His best is “The Averted Head,” which shows good mod- 
eling, but is unfortunately trimmed, so that one is forced to look at the girl’s armpit 
as the principal spot. White’s “Orchard” is the only print which in the least 
recalls his old-time ability. 

Edward J. Steichen, painter, and photographer of mystery, has twelve pic- 
tures which exhibit versatility, power, and originality. His portraits are all of 
strong men, and he has brought out their strength. His figure studies have the 
sure touch of the artist, and his landscapes express the vision of a poet, not vouch- 
safed to ordinary men. No one could see this collection of work without recog- 
nizing the biggest man whom photography has produced. 

The other American pictures, which space will not allow us to criticize, are by 
Edward Keck, Miss Mary M. Kiepp, Frank E. Marks, Charles and Jeannet Pea- 
body, Miss Landon Rives, Harry C. Rubincam, Mrs. Margaret M. Russell, Mrs. 
Sarah C. Sears, Carle E. Semon, Alfred Stieglitz and Eva Watson-Schutze. None 
of them are likely to increase the reputation of their makers, although there are 
some good things among them. 


At the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society fourteen American ex- 
hibitors are represented in the competitive section, among them being Henry H. 
Pierce, of Newport, who was awarded the medal for his portrait of Dr. H. O. 
Marcy, — an excellent piece of work. Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett has two good 
figure studies. Adolph Petzold has three pictures, one of which is one of the best 
snow scenes in the exhibition. J. C. Strauss shows two excellent portraits. The 
portrait of a laughing child, which is reproduced in the catalogue, is the best of 
Carle E. Semon’s three, and is as good as his portrait which received the medal 
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last year., Lee Hamilton Keller has a very effective snowy night scene. Pirie 
Macdonald has a portrait of Carmen the Poet, which appears to be the usual kind 
of poet as well as portrait. 

The remainder of the American photographs are in the invitation section and 
are contributed by the Salon Club of America. The collection is not entirely 
composed of mature work, but shows great promise, and it is evident that the organi- 
zation will have an important influence on the future of pictorial photography 
in America. The workers of the Salon Club stand at the threshold of a career 
of promise. 

Louis Fleckenstein has five prints, the best being “The Violinist” and Por- 
trait of Miss B.” J. H. Field has five also, among them being “April,” which has 
been reproduced in the PHoto ERA, and a quietly restful “Evening.” Miss 
Fedora Brown’s “Shadows on the Dunes” is a delightfully soft and well composed 
landscape, while ‘The Waterway” is almost as satisfactory. W. H. Porterfield 
has a very pleasing print of the laborer on his way home in the gloaming, where 
the atmospheric effect is well rendered. His ‘‘Winter Upland” is a very good 
piece of snow work, but is excelled by Yellott’s ‘“Over the Hill,” which has been 
many times exhibited, and reproduced in the PHoto Era. W. G. Corthell has a 
nice little Swiss bit, and another of French peasant life. Curtis Bell has two ex- 
cellent pictures, “‘In the North Woods” being especially pleasing. On the whole, 
although there is some commonplace work among them, the pictures show thought, 
earnest work, and a determination to succeed. With the experience which will 
come as time passes, we shall see great things from some of these men and women 
who are striving to uplift American photography. 


At the same time that these exhibitions were in progress in the West End, 
there was open to the public at the Kodak branch in the Strand a collection of 
the pictures which were entered in the Kodak {1000 prize competition. The 
American entries carried off far more than their proportionate share of the prizes, 
as was made evident by the summary of the results published in the September 
PHoto Era. The exhibition was very interesting, and contained an exceedingly 
large number of fine pictures, although the general impression was rather con- 
fusing. This was due to the small size of most of the pictures, and the fact that 
they were mounted in groups, and hung in such a way as to make the most of 
the available space. Careful study of the individual prints was well repaid, 
however, and I spent several hours with much pleasure. I noted with interest that 
a number of the pictures which were given awards in the last Photo Era Annual 
Contest appeared on the walls as prize winners. Among the best exhibits, all 
of which took prizes in more than one class, were those of Mrs. Helen W. Cooke, 
Miss Nellie Coutant, Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Thos. A. Morgan, and other workers 
who have been represented in our pages. There was no work shown from Ameri- 
can exhibitors which did not compare favorably with the best from foreign sources, 
and the exhibition placed American photography in as favorable a light as either 
of the greater shows. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ART TO PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE readers of the PHoto ErA may remember that from the first issue of 
this journal we urged and insisted that photographers, in their endeavor 
to raise the science to the dignity of a fine art, should study and master 
art principles, and we further recommended that they analyze the works of 

the great painters and emulate their example. Furthermore, earnest workers, when 
art galleries were not accessible, have derived much valuable aid from the study of 
reproductions of famous paintings, which, thanks to photography, are now a 
cheap and ready commodity. In the present improved state of cameras, lenses, 
plates, chemicals, printing methods, etc., photography is in a position where it 
can successfully compete with the brush and etching-needle in artistic expression. 
At one time it was the photographer’s ambition to obtain the maximum of tech- 
nical detail. Happily, however, the tendency to emphasize this feature of realism 
is no longer deemed a high artistic quality, and we now behold pictorial effects 
in photography marked by a judicious repression of detail. This demonstrates 
that careful observation of the painter’s exposition of art principles has not been 
in vain. The examples of portraiture, landscape and marine, shown in the semi- 
centennial exhibition of the Boston Art Club, some of which have been reproduced 
in the present number of the PHoto ERA, offer valuable suggestions to the artist 
photographer, and should inspire him to raise his ideals to a still higher plane. 
Once knowing the purpose of the artist, the student will find it easy to appreciate 
the process of building up a picture. First, the chief center of interest and its 
treatment in relation to subordinate parts; then the massing of light and shade; 
the harmony of line and color, and the harmonizing of the component parts into a 
complete and inseparable whole should engage his attention. There is further 
in evidence the artist’s mastery of perspective, both linear and atmospheric; the 
correct and effective treatment of clouds in the landscape and the exquisite blend- 
ing of horizon and sky. He will find that figures and animals are introduced into 
the landscape with intelligent design, forming an integral part and often the life 
of the picture, and are most effective in their places. There is, moreover, a sense 
of completeness in the painter’s work. Unlike the majority of photographs, it 
is self-contained and does not appear asif it were a mere fragment of a landscape. 
In portraiture the aspiring photographer will be interested in the pose of the figure, 
arrangement and foreshortening of limbs, distribution of light, subordination of 
accessories, and general feeling of unity and harmony pervading the finished 
work, — all expressed in accordance with firmly established rules in art. It 
may be encouraging for our photographic friends to know that the day is not 
far distant when some past master in photography, and one recognized by the 
painter as a brother artist, may declare “Where Painting Falls Short of Its Ideals.” 
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It is a well-known and universally acknowledged fact that competition is the 
life of trade. But there are two ways to get away from all competition. One 
is to make a cheaper article and undersell the other fellow; and the other is to 
make a better article than the other fellow does or can. The PHoto ERA has 
adopted the latter course and will continue to make a better magazine during the 
coming year than the other fellow does or can. We hope to be able to present 
our readers in January with a new and improved form of publication. Our 
editorial staff will be strengthened by the addition of several writers of interna- 
tional repute. The practical side of art and photography will be treated in a more 
exhaustive way than ever before, and the artistic side will be presented in the 
most complete manner possible. Our pictures will continue to represent the 
high-water mark of cultivated taste in photographic work both at home and abroad. 
Through our pages it will be possible to keep abreast with the progress of photog- 
raphy all over the world. The growth of the New American School will be care- 
fully noted in particular. There will be given with the regular edition, and at no 
extra cost to the subscriber, a number of high-class three-color inserts and photo- 
gravures as frontispieces. While on the whole we believe the outlook for 1905 
to be more promising than ever before, the PHoTo ERA will be kept in the front 
rank and in the first place of modern periodicals. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE twenty-fourth annual convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
America was opened at Forest Park University Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on Tues- 
day, October 4, 1904. In point of attendance, enthusiasm, excellence of papers, 
discussions, and amount of general business transacted it may be called a record- 
breaking convention. The retiring president, C. R. Reeves, in his admirable 
address, recommended that the Association reorganize, incorporate, and establish 
permanent quarters at Winona, Ind. He also advocated a return to the system 
of prize awards for convention pictures. 

The various reports submitted covered the operations of the Association in 
detail during the year. Treasurer Barrow’s report showed a balance on hand, 
January 1, 1904, of $6070.74. 

As usual, touching tribute was paid the memory of those members who passed 
away during the year, special mention being made of the late Jas. F. Ryder, of 
Cleveland, and Jas. Inglis, of Chicago. 

The selection of Geo. G. Holloway, president; C. J. Van Deventer, 1st vice- 
president; A. C. Proctor, 2nd vice-president; J. M. Bandtel, secretary; F. R. 
Barrows, treasurer, brings to the front men well equipped to preside over the 
affairs of the Association during the coming year. In selecting Boston as the next 
convention city, they have honored New England for the second time, as the 
ninth annual convention was held here fifteen years ago. 

Geo. G. Holloway, the newly elected president, has been one of the most active 
workers in the Indiana Association of which he has been successively treasurer, 
vice-president, and president. He is also president of the Indiana Art League, 
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and one of the promoters of the Daguerre Memorial Institute located at Winona. 
For the past two years he has been secretary of the P. A. of A., and has made 
a fine record in that capacity. He is a genial, broad-gauged man, of good execu- 
tive capacity, and we predict a great success for his administration. 

The retirement from official life of Mr. Chas. H. Hearn of Boston, the first 
vice-president, will be deeply regretted. His many friends trust that it will be 
only temporary, however, as the services of a valuable executive are always in 
demand. In the summing up of the World’s Fair Convention it marks an epoch 
in the history of the P. A. of A. 


AN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC TRIUMPH 


In connection with the beautiful picture by Garo, which forms the frontispiece 
of this number and which was awarded the Goerz prize cup at the recent national 
convention at St. Louis, we are pleased to relate the following incident which has 
recently come to our knowledge. Mr. Wilfred A. French of Boston sent to Herr 
Franz Goerke, editor of Die Kunst in der Photographie, a collection of portraits 
by eminent American photographers, including Garo of Boston. Herr Goerke 
was so pleased with them that he installed them in the gallery of one of the large 
Berlin picture dealers as an informal exhibition. To the surprise of everybody 
Emperor William one day walked into the gallery unannounced, although he 
had never visited the place before, and carefully and critically inspected the prints. 
Before leaving, he expressed himself as highly delighted with the pictures, making 
special reference to the beautiful portrait work of the Boston artist, which he 
considered some of the best he had ever seen. As the emperor is a good art critic, 
and himself a painter, his praise ranks high. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE reception given to our Edition de Luxe was so enthusiastic and it so appar- 
ently filled a need of our readers, that its success was a foregone conclusion from 
the start. To us, however, although a step forward, it has never been entirely 
our ideal, and with the new year we shall introduce some of the improvements 
which seem possible. These we can but mention here, as the full story is told 
in our advertising pages. First, we shall increase the size. Next, we shall re- 
place the text matter of each issue with four or more photogravures of master- 
pieces of photography. Finally, we shall change the name to Art in Photography, 
thus making it entirely independent of and different from the PHoro Era. It 
will be issued six times a year, and we trust will receive the hearty support of 
our readers. 
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Tue Eastman Kodak Company favors us 
with a copy of a little book entitled ‘“‘In Korea 
with the Kodak,” by Robert L. Dunn, war 
correspondent for Collier’s Weekly. It details 
the photographic adventures of the writer at 
the opening of the war, when he photographed 
the Japanese operations in Korea against the 
wish of the Japanese government. The work 
would not have been possible without the sim- 
plifications introduced into film photography 
within recent years, and the book is an inter- 
esting record of photographic work begun and 
completed under difficulties. The  illustra- 
tions are selected examples of the result of these 
efforts, and make the book extremely valuable 
and interesting. A copy will be sent post free 
by the Eastman Kodak Company to any reader 
who may care to write for it. 


THE Camera Club of Vienna announces an 
international exhibition of artistic photography 
from February 15 to March 15, 1905. The 
committee, which consists of the officers of 
the Camera Club, and of Dr. Hugo Henneberg, 
Heinrich Kuhn, F. Matthies-Masuren, and 
Dr. F. V. Spitzer, has decided that only the 


most important achievements in artistic pho- 
tography shall be exhibited. Only a com- 
paratively small number of works will be 
shown, and none will be eligible which have 
previously been on view in Vienna. The jury 
will consist of Prof. Kolo Moser, the painter 
Emil Orlik, and Dr. Julius Hofmann of the 
Vienna Camera Club. Intending foreign ex- 
hibitors are requested to make their arrange- 
ments with F. Matthies-Masuren, Halle a. S., 
before the end of December of this year. 


In accordance with a rule instituted some 
years ago, the C. P. Goerz Optical Works in 
Berlin have again this year given a week’s 
holiday to all the workmen of their factories 
in Berlin and Winterstein, Germany, as well 
as the employees in the New York branch 
factory. The workshops in Germany were 
closed from September sth to September 12th, 
and in New York from August 2oth to August 
27th. Taking in consideration that the firm 
is working overtime, with day and night shifts, 
the value of this concession to their workmen 
who receive full pay for the week of vacation, 
will be all the better appreciated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


ENTRIES 
Society or TITLE Date CLosE INQUIRE OF 
Nov. 23-26 eee A. R. Sargent, 55, The Hove, Eng. 
Southsea Photographic F. Lawton, 20 Clarence St., Gosport, Eng. 
First American Photographic Salon, New York....| Dec. 5-17 Nov. 12 8... | rr 102 West rorst St., New York, 
@M. 12-14, 1905| H. M. Hames, 65 West St., Boston, England. 
Third International Salon, Marseilles............ an. 28-Feb. 12 Dec. 31 M. E. nt: 11 rue de la Grande Armee, Mar- 
seiJles, France. 
be eee Feb.15-Mar.15 | Dec. 31 F. Matthies-Masuren, Halle, a. S. 
Northern Photographic Exhibition.............. Si Beer nee F.G. Issot, 62 Compton Rd., Harehills, Leeds, Eng 
Salon and Congress of Photography, Brussels....| July-Aug. = | ......-- M. Vanderkindere, Palais du Midi, Brussels, ‘Belg. 
GIVER CLosEs Prizes 
New OF Recreation) Nov. 30 $428 in goods. 
Burr Monthly, NewYork Phot Monthly $15, $s. 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, New York (Freak Pictures Monthly $10 
Photogram, Arundel St., Strand, Monthly med and half guinea. 
The American Boy, Monthly $2, $1. 
Monthly $s, $3, $1, $x. 
Monthly $s: $3, $2, $1. 
American Amateur Phot Monthly 
Western Camera Notes, Minneapolis. Monthly $s. in 
Field and Stream (Sporting and Outdoor Pictures)............+.++ Monthly Se, 8 
Seattle I Poot Toteligencer Weekly $2.50, $1.50. 
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First Prize 


Mrs. E. E. Trumbull 


¢ 
. 
: ; E. J. Hoskins 
Second Prize j. 


The Round Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the 
Beginner. Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHOTO ERA. 


Amonc the recent additions to the Historic 
Picture Guild collection is a picture that de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It is a 
photograph of the old Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Mass., and the artist, Miss M. R. Case, 
of Weston, Mass., has made an artistic picture 
of this interesting old caravansary. The de- 
scriptive notes which accompany the print are 
taken from the prelude of Longfellow’s ‘Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” and the poet says that, — 


“ As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality; 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
With weather stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge, and tiled, and tall.” 


In the pleasant note that accompanies the 
print Miss Case asks for further informa- 
tion about the Historic Picture Guild, adding 
“T may have other photographs which may 
be of value to it.” 

Now the editor of the Round Robin Guild 
and the Secretary of the Historic Picture Guild 
covets a whole set of pictures of the old Sud- 
bury Inn. She wants a picture of it at night 
when, — 


“The windows of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with firelight through the leaves 
Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves, 
Their crimson curtains rent and thin.” 


With the perfection of night pictures there 
would be no trouble in making a picture of 
the inn at night, — one of the inn, and another 
of the entrance with the lights streaming out 
from the hall. 

Then she wants pictures of the interior, — 
its old stairways, its huge chimneys, its low- 
raftered, wainscoted parlor, and of its hospitable 
fireplaces. If possible, she wants a picture of 
the old sign-board, for though the “Red Horse” 
no longer prances on the sign as he did in the 
days when the travelers sat round the blazing 
fire and told their clever tales, she has a vague 
recollection of hearing that the old sign-board 
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is still in existence. If the old spinet survives, 
a picture is wanted of that, and one must surely 
be had of the somber-old clock that still strikes, 


“With its uplifted mace, 
The dark unconscious hours of night.’’ 


Of course we cannot expect a picture of the 
old sword that the landlord took from off the 
wall, — 

“The sword that hung there, dim with dust, 


And cleaving to its sheath with rust, 
And said, ‘This sword was in the fight,’ ’’ 


— that fight, you remember, described by one 
of the travelers in his tale of the ‘‘ Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere.” Neither can we hope 
to have a picture of the mail that stopped be- 
side the tavern door, nor pictures of the old 
orchard planted there, 


“ By the first Howe of Sudbury.’’ 


But there are many interesting and valuable 
photographic records to be made of this old 
inn, to supplement the one view which we have 
of its exterior, so if Miss Case cannot fur- 
nish them all— which would be asking a 
great deal of one member — there are other 
members of the Guild who could assist in 
making this special set of pictures. If mem- 
bers of the Guild will send to the editor the 
titles of the pictures they will be willing to 
make, they will be printed in the Guild depart- 
ment, so that duplicates of the same subject 
will be avoided. 

The very description of this bit of historic 
landmark is enough to make one long to take 
his camera and set forth at once on a Sudbury 
pilgrimage. Who will be the first to contribute 
to this set of pictures ? 


CULTIVATING ORIGINALITY 
We seldom give a thought to what we owe 
to inventiveness, yet it is inventive and creative 
genius that keeps the world progressing in 
every department of science, industry, litera- 
ture, and art. 
Every one possesses more or less of this 
faculty of invention, though in many cases it 
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Third Prize J. Clyde Wilson 
lies dormant because there is nothing to call 
for its exercise. Necessity, the mother of inven- 
tion, has perhaps never demanded anything 
from many of her subjects; consequently there 
has arisen no need to cultivate this special 
faculty. In these latter days, however, one 
must be able to originate or he drops behind 
his fellows. 

The real difficulty in the way of producing 
anything original is that it requires thought, 
and there are many who do not wish to think, 
—or, in other words, to study. One cannot 
produce anything original all at once; it re- 
quires thought. We learn to think by studying 
the expressed thoughts of others, and we learn 
to invent or originate by seeing what others 
have invented or originated. 

We often see the request for an original 
picture. Originality in a picture means the 
depicting of a thought or an idea in a new way. 
The idea itself may not be new, but the manner 
in which it is pictured gives it a new meaning, 
or phase, and it is called ‘‘original.” 

The facility and aptness with which an idea 
can be conveyed by means of pictures makes 
them a symbolic language easily compre- 
hended. Manufacturers are always on the 


lookout for pictures to use in advertising, and 
desire those in which some ingenious allusion 
is made to the article advertised. One readily 
calls to mind many such pictures, and the happy 
originator of them reaps a fine financial reward. 

One way to stimulate the imagination in 
the composing of original pictures is to select 
several expressive titles and then try to imagine 
pictures which will illustrate them. The name 
chosen becomes a nucleus round which the 
ideas gather, and it is surprising how the 
fancy begins to grow and take definite shape 
in the mind as soon as it has something on 
which to feed. 

There is always a market for original ideas, 
and having begun to make original pictures, 
there is no reason why the Guild member may 
not find it a very lucrative occupation; indeed, 
we hope that some clever member will originate 
a picture that will be “an argument for a 
week, laughter for a month, and a good jest 
forever after.” 


A TEMPORARY DARK ROOM 


If a dark room to be used exclusively for 
photographic work were one of the ‘‘must- 
haves” of photography, there is no doubt 
but that the number of amateur photographers 
would be appreciably less. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the lovers of this delightful pastime 
one may get on very well with no dark room 
save one temporarily transformed to such use. 
Everybody hopes and expects to some day 
have a real dark room, but it can be dispensed 
with indefinitely, if not always. I know two 
amateurs whose work has been gold-medaled 
both here and abroad who use a tiny bath- 
room for a dark room and turn out as good 
work probably as if they had one specially 
devoted to their work and fitted with all the 
modern equipments. Perhaps the time will 
come — at all events, it seems to be coming, 
with the daylight developing machines and 
the man who has a secret of developing plates 
in broad daylight — when no dark room what- 
ever will be necessary. 

The main trouble about a temporary dark 
room is the getting the apparatus together for 
work, so the amateur should have everything 
stored in one place and kept in one receptacle. 
A box eighteen inches square will be large 
enough for the developing apparatus of most 
amateurs. A narrow division is made at one 
end into which the trays, placed one inside 
the other, are slipped. A piece of moulding 
is nailed around the larger division about five 
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inches from the bottom of the box, making a 
rest for a wooden shelf just a little smaller 
than the division, so that it will slip in and out 
easily. In this shelf are cut holes in which to set 
the bottles containing the chemical solutions. 
The hypo bottle should hold a gallon, and if 
a little chalk is added to the solution when 
made, it will keep for a long time. Toward 
the top of the box, and placed where it will 
not interfere with the removal of the bottles, 
is nailed a small wooden box with hinged 
cover, in which is stored all dry chemicals. 
Another small, narrow box will hold the 
brushes, glass rods, etc., used in the work. 

For use in the temporary dark room one 
needs a piece of carriage cloth on which to set 
the bottles and tray to prevent the staining of 
the marble or table on which they are used. 
When not in use, this cloth is tucked over 
the top of the box and keeps out the dust. A 
stout leather band nailed to the sides of the 
box makes a convenient handle and drops 
down out of the way when not in use. 

With one’s materials in this convenient and 
portable form it is a simple matter to get ready 
for developing; and when one has finished, it 
is only a few moments’ work to replace the 
materials and put them.away. 

Of course the box will not be large enough 
to hold the lantern, — unless, indeed, it is of 
a small size,—and printing material is not 
intended to be kept with developing stuffs. 
The printing paraphernalia may be stored in 
another box, the two making it very easy to 
get the material in readiness for either opera- 
tion. 

The trays and bottles should be kept wiped 
clean, the trays needing to be cleansed now 
and then with a solution of muriatic acid, — 
one ounce to thirty of water. The bottles 
should be plainly labeled and the letters large 
enough to be easily read. It often saves time 
and is always a great convenience to have the 
formula for any solution added to the label. 
If it is a condensed solution, the amount of 
. dilution to an ounce should be written on the 
bottle. 

The amateur photographer, more perhaps 
than any other person, needs to cultivate the 
habits of neatness, carefulness, and exactness. 


It was Matthew Arnold who said that if 
two or three Americans met together the first 
thing they did was to organize something. 
This rather sarcastic saying has a great deal 
of truth in it,—a truth which has just been 
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exemplified in a very pleasing way. In the 
wilds of Canada, by the side of a rushing river 
whose great falls furnish the power, is being 
set up an electric plant. American electricians 
are there, a German or two, a number of 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and representatives 
from one or two other nations, — in all per- 
haps a dozen, — and what do you think was 
the thing besides electricity in which they had 
a common interest? Why, what should it be 
but photography? They have formed a camera 
club at the suggestion of the Americans, and 
are already established in pleasant rooms in 
the tiny village, and with the nucleus of the 
few energetic workers, the number has been 
increased to thirty, including of course ladies, — 
for what organization is complete without its 
feminine representatives ? 

That this club is strictly progressive and up 
to date is shown by the fact that one of the 
first acts after its organization was to sub- 
scribe to the PHoto Era. 

The Guild members welcome this new club, 
and the editor hopes to see some specimens of 
its work before many moons have waxed and 
waned. ° 

The Porto Era is willing to stand sponsor 
for this enterprising club, and cries ‘‘Success 
to our Canadian youngster!” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Dr. M. B.—The Practical Photographer, 
No. 2, will give you full directions for printing 
on bromide and other gaslight papers. A copy 
will be sent on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


NELLIE C.—A solution of bromine will re- 
move the traces of hypo from a gelatine film. 
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Make up 4 solution of one part bromine and 
thirty parts water, and immerse the film in it 
for fifteen minutes. Wash well and dry. 


G. F. F.—Your plates are overdeveloped, 
and a too dense plate will make satisfactory 
prints only on certain papers. The reason 
why you cannot get a good print on the East- 
man Sepia from these negatives is because it 
takes too long an exposure to make a print 
and the paper deteriorates. To make the 
most satisfactory prints on this paper requires 
a rather thin negative. 


E. J. H— You can make an excellent picture 
by first printing from the negative until the 
thinner parts are dense enough, then shading 
the printed part and allowing the dense part 
of the negative to print until deep enough. 
This is done very simply in the case of your 
negative, which is divided by almost a straight 
line between the light and: dark parts, by set- 
ting up a board so that the edge of the shadow 
falls directly on the line, leaving the dense 
part of the plate exposed to the sunshine. You 
will by this means gain detail in the fore- 
ground, which is what the picture lacks in the 
print enclosed. 


GrorceE D. L.—The yellow stains which 
you describe may be removed from the nega- 
tive by soaking it for a short time in a solution 
made of 1 oz. of sulphite of soda; 9 oz. of water; 
and 5 drops of sulphuric acid. Handle the 
plate with a lifter, as sometimes the acid, 
though dilute, makes a sore. Wash the plate 
well, and dry as usual. Another formula is 
water, 10 0z.; sulphate of iron, 14 0z.; sul- 
phuric acid, 4 oz.; powdered alum, 1 oz. Mix 
and let stand twenty-four hours before using. 
Leave the negative in this bath till all stains 
are removed; wash and dry. 


MasBeL G. S.—A process recommended for 
fogged negatives is to soak them in a solution 
of hypo and glycerine. Make up a saturated 
solution of hypo, take four ounces of the solu- 
tion and add to it three ounces of glycerine. 
Shake well to thoroughly mix, lay the negative 
in a tray face up, cover with the solution and 
let it remain for two or three hours. Wash 
and dry. Another formula for removing fog is 
made of water, 10 0z.; hyposulphite of soda, 
24 0z.; thiocarbamide, too grains. 


Merritt, H. B.—Rodinal usually acts in the 
way you describe. One must be very expert 
to deal with a developer that “buries” the 
picture before the detail is out. I should ad- 
vise another developer. Hydrochinon and ei- 
konogen mixed, or metol and hydrochinon are 
both good developing agents. You will find 
formulas for preparing either or both of these 
in recent numbers of the PHoTo ERA, of which 
you say you have a file. 


Cari S. Hunt.—Certainly; send your prints 
to the competition. In a race all may run, and 
of course there are the few who win, but that 
is no sign that the losers in one race will not 
be winners in the next. The picture which you 
say you will send to the Historic Picture Guild, 
— the old Council Rock of the Seneca Indians 
— will be a valuable addition to the collection, 
and we shall be glad to add it to the New 
York State pictures. Be sure to send detailed 
account of all incidents of importance con- 
nected with the old boulder. 


NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


Subject, Historic Scenes. Closes Decem- 
ber 31. 


First prize: A yearly subscription to the 
PHoto Era, édition de luxe, value $10.00. 


Second prize: Combined yearly subscrip- 
tion to PHoto Era and Practical Photog- 
rapher, value $5.00. 


Third prize: Choice of yearly subscription 
to either the PHoto ERA or the Practical Pho- 
tographer, American Library Series, value 
$2.50. 


Fourth prize: One copy of the édition de 
luxe, value $1.00. 


AWARDS 


Awarbs for August competition, closing Sep- 
tember 30 — subject, ‘‘ Marines ” — are as fol- 
lows: First prize, Mrs. E. E. Trumbull; second 
prize, E. J. Hoskins; third prize, J. Clyde Wil- 
son; fourth prize, Miss Sarah Weaver. Hon- 
orable mention: R. H. Calely, John H. Fassitt, 
Miss C. M. Green, Dr. C. D. Martinetti, 
James E. Taggart. We regret that we were 
not able to award prizes to several of these 
exhibitors, and hope that they will all try 
again. 
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